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EDITORIALS 


FDA-PMA —tThe first official reply to critics 

of the working agreement reached 
AGREEMENT on June 9 between the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Production and Market- 


- ing Administration (published in the June 22 issue of 


this publication) was made before the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association at their Summer Meeting this past 
week-end. Because of the importance of this issue, 
that reply is published in full on another page of this 
edition. The reaction to these remarks, we believe, is 
bound to be mixed. But there seems little doubt some 
canners will have further questions after having read 
the remarks carefully. The writer of this column ad- 
mits to a few of his own. Mr. Southerland has many 
things to do besides answer questions about this con- 
troversial agreement, but knowing him as we do, we 
are quite convinced he would like nothing better than 
to clear up all questions at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. We are forwarding our questions to him with 
the hope of having an answer for readers next week. 
Without his permission, we presume to ask readers to 
do the same, either through this publication, or direct 
to him. Surely the industry will profit by a full under- 
standing of the issues involved. 


TOMATO —That all is not sour in the tomato 
COUNCIL situation is attested to by a picture of 

the officers of the Tomato Council, 
Inc., appearing on another page of this issue. The 
photo was snapped just shortly after Don Callahan, 
Jack Rue, Bill Yost and others had outlined the pro- 
motional program for canned tomatoes. It listens 
good for several reasons. First, because it costs a 
minimum, and secondly, and probably even more im- 
portant than the cost, is the fact that it practically 
forces the individual canner, AND the broker to do a 
little work on their own. This column has said, or 
at least implied that the chances of getting tomato 
canners together for a program of this kind were on 
the slim side. This group of 50 tomato canners JS 
together. And unless we miss our guess by a wide 
mark, they’ll be joined in due time by tomato canners 
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from other sections. The first full dress meeting of 
the group is reported elsewhere in this issue. 


THE FACTORY —At this writing (Wed- 

nesday afternoon), the Fac- 
INSPECTION BILL tory Inspection Bill (HR- 
5740) introduced by Representative Wolverton of New 
Jersey, having been cleared by the Rules Committee, 
is being debated on the House floor. (P.S.—It was de- 
bated, but no vote taken.) Earlier the Bill had been 
reported out without change by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of which Repre- 
sentative Wolverton was Chairman, and before which 
hearings were held back in May. This Bill was re- 
ported in “The Canning Trade” issue of June 29. It 
will be recalled that if enacted, the statute will restore 
the right of factory inspection but will limit the ac- 
tions of inspectors. It requires, in addition to a written 
notice, the presentation of credentials, a written report 
of inspection findings, a descriptive receipt of samples 
taken, and a copy of the laboratory analysis of such 
samples, it prohibits the use of such reports or analysis 
in labeling, advertising or other sales promotion, and 
in the event of court proceedings make samples avail- 
able to the canner or his agent, and a true copy of the 
analysis on which the proceeding is based. In short 
it represents the thinking of those canners and canner 
groups, who though in agreement with the principal 
of factory inspection, would place legal limitations on 
the actions of inspectors themselves. There’s no tell- 
ing, of course, just how the bill will fare, but the very 
fact that this type of thinking has progressed thus far, 
has been a surprise to many, not the least of which is 
the National Canners Association. The Bill may very 
well have easy sailing, but it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve it may have to take a few hurdles. Most canners 
won’t need much urging to get in there and pitch for 
this one. 


Many, many thanks to all those good folks wishing 
us well on our 75th anniversary. 
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Middleport, N.Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fia., Pompano, 
Fla., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, 


Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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LABORATORY CONTROL GUARDS 
QUALITY OF NIAGARA DUSTS” 


Niagara leaves nothing to chance when formulating insecticides 
and fungicides. Only the best quality active ingredients are used. 
These are blended by a special milling process with the highest 
grade inerts. The milling operation is done in small batches. A 
numbered sample from each and every batch is rushed to the 
laboratory. Here the sample is carefully analyzed to assure that 
all chemical and physical standards are met—for your protection! 
Then and then only is the batch bagged and labels stamped with 
the laboratory control number. 

There’s crop safety in these numbers and economy, too. You’ll 
find Niagara dusts always flow freely and cover the crop with a 
minimum of pounds per acre while giving maximum protection. 
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Trade Mark 


aT * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
iagara.. INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. Yakima, Wash., Subsidiary, Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 


CANADIAN CANNERS’ 
WOMAN CHEMIST 
RECEIVES HIGH AWARD 


A Fellowship in the Chemical Insti- 
tue of Canada has been awarded to Dr. 
Mary Louise Elder, F.C.I.C., Associate 
Chemist with Canadian Canners Lim- 
ited, Hamilton. 

Dr. Elder is the first woman to receive 
this high honor. The award was made 
at the Chemical Institute’s annual con- 


DR. MARY LOUISE ELDER 


vention recently held in Windsor. Those 
elected to fellowship are given this honor 
because of outstanding work in the field 
of chemistry. Dr. Elder has been asso- 
ciated with the Hamilton section of the 
C.I.C. for some years, and was Chairman 
of it for the 1948-49 season, the first 
time a woman has been selected for this 
top executive post. 

Dr. Elder has been with the research 
laboratory of Canadian Canners Limited 
for sixteen years. 


NYLON BEARINGS 
RESIST CORROSION 


A new “Nylo-Roll” Conveyor has been 
introduced by Metzger Co. 

The conveyor is equipped with Nylon 
bearings which operate on stainless steel 
axles and according to the manufacturer 
are impervious to dampness, alkalis, salt 
brine, and mild acids which quickly de- 
stroy ordinary ball bearing conveyors, 
The equipment has been field tested under 
severe conditions in such plants as 
dairies, creameries, canneries, meat pack- 
ing, food processing, chemical and drug 
manufacturing, and in metal pickling 
and processing operations. 

Metzgar ‘“Nylo-Roll” Conveyors are 
offered in standard 11%”, 15”, 18” and 
24” widths —length to suit — equipped 
with 2” dia. zinc-grip coated steel rolls 
in either gravity roller or live roller 
models. 

Standard power units on the live roller 
models are 110 V. 60 cycle single phase 
or 220-440 V. 60 cycle 3 phase gearhead 
motors. 

For prices and further inforamtion, 
write The Metzgar Company, 491 Doug- 
las St., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 
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PMA Explains 
FDA-PMA Agreement 


Remarks by F. L, SOUTHERLAND 


Chief, Processed Products Standardiza- 
tion and Inspection Division, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, at the Tri-State 
Packers Association Meeting on July 10, 
1953, Regarding the Memorandum of 
Agreement between the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the Food 
and Drug Administration. 


I have been asked to make some com- 
ments on the recent memorandum of 
agreement between the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the Food 
and Drug Administration regarding the 
respective inspection and standardization 
activities of the two agencies. This agree- 
ment pertains to all inspection activities 
of the Department, but my remarks will 
be limited to the processed products in- 
spection operations of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch. 


Our primary purpose for entering into 
the agreement was to enable us to be of 
greater service to the industry in carry- 
ing out our inspection activities. As you 
know, there have been complaints con- 
cerning certain purported conflicts be- 
tween our PMA inspection and the Food 
and Drug regulatory operations. Also, 
both agencies wanted to adopt a working 
system which would avoid Food and 
Drug action against a lot of goods which 
had been inspected and certified as being 
satisfactory by PMA. I know that Food 
and Drug probably would state this the 
other way around by saying that they 
wanted to keep us from issuing a USDA 
certificate showing a product to be satis- 
factory which they would consider sub- 
ject to seizure. No matter how you say 
it, the objective is still the same and that 
is to iron out any differences with Food 
and Drug prior to inspection by us or 
action by them so that, any lot of goods 
for which a USDA grade is certified will 
not be in violation of Food and Drug 
regulations. Of course, we cannot vouch 
for the conditions under which a product 
is packed unless our inspector observes 
the packing operation at the plant. How- 
ever, even though packing operations are 
not observed by a PMA inspector when 
he makes a. lot inspection, the finished 
product is examined for cleanliness and 
wholesomeness prior to assigning a 
USDA grade. Therefore, while lot in- 
spections cannot supply the same degree 
of coverage of the entire packing opera- 
tion, they do offer dependable informa- 
tion concerning the grade of the product, 
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and valuable evidence that the product 
contains no indication that it was packed 
under improper conditions or from un- 
suitable raw materials. 


THE SEVERAL PROVISIONS 


I would ike to comment briefly on each 
provision in the agreement in order to 
show you how it ties into the objective 
of avoiding, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, any Food and Drug action against 
products covered by USDA grade certifi- 
cates. There have been a few questions 
raised concerning the interpretation of 
some of the provisions but personally I 
believe that each one shows rather clear- 
ly what our action under it will be. In 
fact our reason for publishing the agree- 
ment in its entirety was to give the in- 
dustry complete information concerning 
the specific arrangements which would 
be followed. Therefore, I would like to 
emphasize the relationship of each pro- 
vision to the basic objectives which I 
have outlined. 


PMA I—tThe first provision under the 
PMA action part of the agreement speci- 
fies that we will supply Food and Drug 
with a list of all plants which are oper- 
ating under continuous or plant inspec- 
tion-pack certification contracts. This has 
always been public information. A cur- 
rent list furnished to Food and Drug 
will let them know that all lots produced 
by such packers have been examined and 
the packing conditions have been ob- 
served by our inspectors. Therefore, if 
Food and Drug obtains evidence indicat- 
ing that a specific lot from such a plant 
may be in violation of their regulations, 
they will check with us to determine our 
findings before deciding if any action is 
merited. We want Food and Drug to do 
this and obviously the only way in which 
they can follow through is for us to in- 
form them of the plants which we have 
under inspection contracts. 


PMA II—The second provision speci- 
fies that we will investigate any written 
report from Food and Drug when they 
find that objectionable conditions in a 


plant have not been corrected. From our 
standpoint this again refers to our con- 
tinuous or plant inspection-pack certifi- 
ation contracts and is designed to guard 
against the possibility of PMA approval 
of plant conditions which Food and Drug 
finds would warrant action against the 
goods being packed. We want our grade 
certificates to support the wholesomeness 
as well as the quality of a rroduct, and 
our inspection work will be of much 
greater usefulness to packers, buyers, 
loan agencies, or other, financially inter- 
ested groups if there are no differences 
between the agencies in evaluation of 
sanitary conditions, suitability of raw 
materials, and other pertinent factors. 


PMA III—The third provision speci- | 
fies that we will decline to inspect sam- 
ples of products which have been seized 
by Food and Drug unless such products 
had been previously inspected by us. We 
are willing to stand back of any certifi- 
cates which have been issued and, there- 
fore, are willing to reinspect any samples 
to check on our original determination. 
However, if we have not previously in- 
spected a lot which has been seized by 
Food and Drug, we will not become in- 
volved with the inspection of such lots, 
I think you will agree that our reasons 
for this viewpoint are sound and easily 
understandable. 


PMA IV—The fourth provision speci- 
fies that we will assign a grade to a 
product only after it has been inspected 
for wholesomeness of those factors to 
which it is normally susceptible. This 
provision is in accordance with the in- 
spection and _ certification procedure 
which we have been following for a long 
period of time. If our inspection is lim- 
ited to certain specified factors, then our 
certificates always indicate that there is 
such limitation, for example, “inspection 
and certificate restricted to drained 
weight only.” 


PERTINENT INFORMATION ON 
SPECIFIC LOTS 


PMA V—The fifth provision specifies 
that we will furnish Food and Drug on 
its request with any pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the grade or quality de- 
termination of a specific lot which we 
have inspected and which Food and Drug 
is considering for seizure. There have 
been more questions raised concerning 
this provision than on the others and 
therefore, I want to explain it as clearly 
as possible. We want Food and Drug to 
take our findings into consideration in 
deciding if any action should be taken 
against a product which we have certi- 
fied as meeting a USDA grade, and in 
order to do this, we must supply them 
with information concerning the specific 
lots which they have found to be ques- 
tionable. You will note that the lan- 
guage clearly states “specific lots of 
products” which means exactly what it 
says. It is limited only to the specific 
quantities in question. It does not mean 
that we will show to Food and Drug our 
inspection records on any other part c. 
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the pack or any other lots which we have 
inspected. We will not divulge such rec- 
ords other than to the financially inter- 
ested parties. Food and Drug under- 
stands that we are a service agency and 
fully appreciates that, except for specific 
lots which they have already questioned, 
it would be improper for us to divulge 
information pertaining to quality or 
packing conditions we have obtained in 
the course of rendering this service. 
Therefore, I would like to state categor- 
ically that there should be no question 
concerning this exchange of information 
and that Food and Drug in requesting 
such information will supply us with 
specific identification concerning indivi- 
dual lots which they have examined and 
are considering for seizure. 


In this regard I would like to point 
out that Food and Drug has the respon- 
sibility for enforcing the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act and, if some- 
thine is seriously wrong with a product, 
it is a matter solelv within their juris- 
diction. However, if it is a matter sub- 
ject to differences in interpretation or 
evaluation of sanitary or qualitv factors, 
our certificate will be of considerable sig- 
nificance to Food and Drug in determin- 
ing if any action is warranted. Also, I 
want to roint out that if our findings 
indieste that the product is below stand- 
ard in aualitv or contains obiectionable 
fore‘on material or evidence that it was 
nacked from decomposed -raw material, 
then our insvection records naturally 
will suprort the Food and Drug case. Of 
course. these certificates would be avail- 
able to Food and Drug on subpoena even 
without this agreement but the principal 
point for consideration is the fact that 
our findings on satisfactorv lots will sub- 
stentiate their fitness with respect to 
Food and Drug regulations but that no 
protection could be given to unsatisfac- 
terv lots regardless of whether or not 
they had been inspected by PMA. 


CODES 


PMA VI—tThe sixth provision sveci- 
fies that we will include on our inspec- 
tien certifiactes any pertinent codes or 
other marks which will identify the 
goods which have been inspected. This 
again is in accordance with our long 
established procedure. It is included in 
the agreement only for the purpose of 
spelling out all operations which might 
have a bearing on our arrangements 
with Food and Drug. Also, since speci- 
fic identification of lots is required before 
we furnish any information to Food and 
Drug, we want to make sure that our 
certificates indicate as clearly as possible 
the exact codes which each certificate 
covers. 


PMA WITNESS 


PMA VII—The seventh provision 
specifies that we will inform Food and 
Drug whenever one of our inspectors has 
been subpoenaed to appear in court in- 
volving an FDA action and will advise 
them of the nature of his proposed testi- 


mony. USDA regulations require that 
an employee who is called to testify in 
his official capacity by some person other 
than a Government agency may not ap- 
pear without subpoena and must notify 
the head of his agency concerning the 
matter in suit and the nature of his pro- 
posed testimony. Actually we would not 
expect an inspector to be subpoenaed by 
a defendant unless his testimony was 
going to favor the defendant’s case. We 
have no objection concerning testimony 
based’ on an inspector’s observations or 
findings but on the other hand, we think 
it would be of questionable benefit to 
everyone concerned if we tried to spring 
such testimony as a surprise on another 
Federal agency. Therefore, in trying to 
develop the most satisfactory working 
arrangements, we believe that we should 
inform them whenever an instance might 
arise of one of our inspectors being sub- 
poenaed to appear in acourt. 


FDA’s SIDE OF AGREEMENT 


This completes the summary of the 
seven provisions covering the PMA ac- 
tion under this agreement and brings me 
to the seven provisions concerning the 
action to be taken by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Most of these are com- 
panion provisions to the PMA actions 
and, therefore, I can cover them rather 
quickly. The first provision specifies that 
the Food and Drug inspector will invite 
PMA inspectors stationed at plants oper- 
ating under PMA inspection contracts to 
accompany him during his inspection 
tour. Of course, Food and Drug instruc- 
tions require that their inspectors re- 
quest the management representative to 
accompany them on such inspection tours 
and our inspectors are being given simi- 
lar instructions. These plants meet the 
PMA sanitation requirements or they 
would not be operating under our con- 
tinuous or plant inspection-pack certifi- 
cation contracts. Therefore, we want to 
know immediately if there are any ques- 
tions concerning the plant operations in 
order to provide the maximum service by 
resolving any differences between the 
two agencies before, rather than after, 
certification has been completed. 


The second provision specifies that 
FDA will request from us any pertinent 
information regarding our findings con- 
cerning specific lots of products which 
they have proceeded against or are con- 
sidering for action and which they be- 
lieve that we have previously inspected. 
I have already outlined in detail the rea- 
son for this provision and how we will 
operate under it. 


The third provision specifies that FDA 
will notify us immediately of all seizures 
so that we may decline to inspect sam- 
ples of such products unless the lot in 
question had previously been inspected 
by us. 


The fourth provision specifies that 
Food and Drug wil Inotify us in writing 
immediately concerning the details of 
serious objectionable conditions which 
are found to exist in plants operating 
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under PMA inspection contracts. This 
provision for written notice is included 
in order to provide the necessary means 
for resolving difficulties that might arise 
because of any differences in the evalua- 
tion of plant sanitation or other require- 
ments. This provision also states that 
Food and Drug will notify us of the exis. 
tence of serious objectionable conditions 
in other plants not currently under PMA 
inspection if they believe that such in- 
formation would be of value in our in- 
spection activities. Under USDA regu- 
lations we may decline to inspect a 
product whenever it is in the best inter- 
ests of the government, and we may 
want to take such action if we have re- 
ceived notice from Food and Drug of 
the existence of insanitary conditions at 
such plants. 


The fifth provision specifies that Food 
and Drug will, whenever possible, mark 
the samples of seized products which are 
procured by the claimants so that our 
inspectors can identify them and decline 
to perform inspection unless the lot in 
question had previously been inspected 
by us. 


The sixth provision snecifies that Food 
and Drug will discuss their criteria with 
us so that there will be mutual under- 
standing concerning the fitness of a prod- 
uct with respect to compliance with Food 
and Drug regulations. 


The seventh provision specifies that 
Food and Drug will at our request re- 
view labels or other official marks for 
products packed under USDA inspection 
service to avoid possible conflict with 
their labeling reculations. We have 
been checking with Food and Drug in 
the past since we obvicusly do not wish 
to approve any labels or markings which 
would be in violation of their regulations. 


NOT AN ADJUNCT OF FDA 


Certain provisions are set forth in a 
mutual agreement section of the docu- 
ment. We agreed to instruct our field 
offices to work together in carrying out 
the terms of this agreement as effective- 
lv as possible. I have already explained 
these terms as clearly as I can and, 
therefore, it should not be necessary to 
review them again in pointing out the 
reasons why an efficient working ar- 
rangement is desirable. However, I want 
to emphasize that this arrangement will 
not affect or impair our independent 
status in conducting our service activi- 
ties and we most certainly will not be- 
come an adjunct or arm of Food and 
Drug. 


We agreed to review each others pro- 
posed standards prior to issuance so that 
they would be mutually understandable, 
and so that each may receive the benefit 
of the other’s suggestions. In addition 
we made provisions for encouraging the 
adoption of improved coding methods 
and for handling misbranding of perish- 
able agricultural commodities. 


This covers the high-lights of the 
agreement. I believe that the arrange- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Tomato Council Program Presented 
at Tri-State Summer Outing 


Approximately 75 or 80 representa- 
tives of tomato canners were willing to 
take time out for business at the Annual 
Summer Outing of the Tri-State Packers 
Association, held July 10 at the Miles 
River Yacht Club on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. They listened for approxi- 
mately an hour and a half while Presi- 
dent Harvey Jarboe of the Tomato Coun- 
cil, Inc., Jack Rue, it’s Secretary, and 
Don Callahan and Bill Yost of CMI and 
Geyer Advertising respectively, stated 
the goals of the new promotional organ- 
ization. 


Mr. Jarboe briefly extended his greet- 
ings, reviewed the problem and the ob- 
jectives of the organization. Mr. Rue 
explained the physical set-up of the 
group. In addition to the President and 
Secretary, there is a Manager and a 
Treasurer, and at present seven Vice- 
Presidents, all of which form the direc- 
torate. A vice-president represents 10 
members of the corporation, and when 
membership reaches 200, each vice-pres- 
ident will represent 1/20th of the mem- 
bership. At the present time there are 
seven Vice-Presidents, yet the member- 
ship totals only 50 firms. When the 


organization was formed back in April, 
it was deemed advisable to elect a full 
quota of vice-presidents since one of 
their present duties is to solicit member- 
ship. When and if other areas come into 
the organization, they will have repre- 
sentation on the Board. 


Questioned from the floor, Manager 
Calvin Skinner said that membership is 
open to all areas, and that on invitation 
representatives of the group would be 
only too glad to explain in detail the 
operation and the planned program to 
groups in other areas. 


Mr. Rue stressed the fact that at pres- 
ent the program was built around whole 
canned tomatoes but as interest devel- 
oped products would be brought into the 
picture. Present membership from Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia firms represents a production just 
under 3 million cases, which is over 40 
percent of the total production in the 
four States, and 10 percent of National 
production. 


FROM A WHEEL CHAIR 


Speaking from a wheel-chair CMI’s 
Don Callahan, who is still wearing casts 
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Who said canned tomatoes were in the dumps. Judging from the smiles this group 
of tomato canners feel pretty good about the situation. There’s a reason. They are 
the officers and staff of the Tomato Council, Inc. Photo was snapped at the Summer 
Outing of the Tri-State Packers Association last week at the Miles River Yacht Club. 
Sitting, left to right, Manager Calvin Skinner, Vice-President Charles B. Silver, II, 
Vice-President Mary W. Lednum, President Harvey J. Jarboe, Vice-President Robert 
W. Phillips. Standing left to right, Secretary John W. Rue, Treasurer Charles W. St. 
Clair, Vice-President Lee W. Noble, Vice-President William R. Edmunds, Vice-President 


Ernest H. Langrall. 
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At ease but too dressed up for a summer 
outing. Three of the four officers of the 


new “Tri-State Society”. Left to right, 
Second Vice-President Jack Harrison, 
President Lee Noble, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer Jack Rue. It’s a bit difficult 
to recognize, but just to the right of Jack 
Harrison’s ear that’s a cocktail banner 
flying from the yardarm of Bob Sindall’s 
dream boat “Sir Robin”. 


on both feet and lower legs, following 
his high jump from a ladder six or seven 
weeks ago, told his audience that this is 
an ideal organization, designed purely 
for promotion. Because it requires indi- 
vidual activity, he said, results would be 
direct, results that can be seen. Even so, 
he admitted that it was altogether pos- 
sible the benefits will acrue to members 
not active because CMI would be carry- 
ing on a continuous consumer educa- 
tional program. Still in all he empha- 
sized that results will increase. in pro- 
portion to the individual effort. It should 
be explained here that newspaper mats, 
drop-ins, shelf-strips, recipe leaflets, 
recipe dispensers, store banners, store 
manager bulletins, postcard flier an- 
nouncements, etc., will be furnished to 
members at cost, and it will be up to the 
member in cooperation with his brokers 
to get this material out to the trade and 
to encourage wholesaler and retailer 
alike to use it. The organization itself 
will furnish each member a loose leaf 
instruction book, pointing out just how 
this is done. 

In summing up, Mr. Callahan said that 
the program should have a two-pronged 
effect, 1—direct sales, and 2-—increased 
customer relationship. 


SAMPLES 

Bill Yost of Geyer Advertising, had a 
full kit of attractive samples of all the 
customer aids that will be supplied. Get- 
ting on to the part that will be played by 
CMI, he said that there will be thre« 
promotions set up between now and next 
June. The first is a tie-in program with 
the National Macaroni Association be- 
ginning this fall. Canner members were 
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urged to begin warming up their brokers 
for this event immediately. The National 
Macaroni Association will provide retail 
display men. During January and Feb- 
ruary there will be a recipe contest. Sev- 
eral leading home appliance manufactur- 
ers have been lined up for a total of 100 
prizes. During May and June of 1954 
there will be national advertising. 


FDA-PMA AGREEMENT 

At the conclusion of the tomato meet- 
ing F. L. Southerland of the U. S. Grad- 
ing Service delivered a talk on the recent 
agreement reached between the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Production 
and Marketing Administration. This 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue in 
its entirety. 


SUMMER OUTING 
The Summer Outing was a grand 
social success with the largest attendance 
on record for this annual affair. 


NOBLE HEADS 
NEW TRI-STATE SOCIETY 


The Tri-State Society was voted into 
being last week to further social func- 
tions and good fellowship within the food 
processing industry of Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and neighboring areas 
served by the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Membership is open to all 
industry representatives, canners, brok- 
ers, suppliers and so on. 


The organizational session was held 
during a dinner dance at the Tidewater 
Inn at Easton, July 9th, main social 
event of the annual two-day Summer 
Meeting-Outing of the association. Lee 
W. Noble, of the Lee W. Noble Company, 
Preston, Maryland, was elected president 
of the society. Vice-presidents are Ken- 
neth Diehl, National Can Company, Bal- 
timore, and John T. Harrison, Harrison 
Brokerage Company, Tilghman Island, 
Maryland. Secretary-treasurer is John 
W. Rue of the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Governing committee members also 
elected by the nearly 200 Tri-Staters 
present are George A. Draper, III, 
Draper Brothers, Inc., Frederica, Dela- 
ware; Paul J. Ritter, The P. J. Rit- 
ter Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey; 
Charles W. St. Clair, D. E. Foote & Com- 
pany, Baltimore; Charles Shafer, J. 
Fred Shafer Company, Baltimore; Tom 
McLay, Tom McLay Co., Port Deposit, 
Maryland. 


Primary goal is to increase opportuni- 
ties for wider acquaintanceship and fel- 
lowship among members. Activities which 
will probably fall within the Society’s 
orbit are supplemental social events in 
conjunction with various Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association meetings and annual 
convention, occasional luncheons or din- 
ners keyed to tours of canneries, frozen 
food plants, can factories, label houses, 
box piants, glass factories, and machin- 
ery factories, and possibly fishing trips 
or outings. 
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WASHINGTON 


NACA WOULD AMEND 
PESTICIDE RESIDUE BILL 


A spokesman for the chemical indus- 
try appeared before a sub committee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee July 14 in support of 
a bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1948 as it relates 
to insecticides, fungicides, and similar 
products. 


Lea S. Hitchner, executive secretary 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association represented members of the 
pesticides industry before sub-committee 
number two and submitted several pro- 
posed amendments to the Bill H.R. 4277, 
referred to as the “Pesticides-Residue 
Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act.” 


H.R. 4277 was introduced in the House 
by Representative A. L. Miller (R. 
Neb.), March 26. Senator George D. 
Aiken (R. Vt.) introduced an identical 
Bill (S. 1542) in the Senate, April 1. 


The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, through the Food and 
Drug Act, has the authority to establish 
and enforce regulations controlling the 
maximum amount of pesticidal residues 
permissible in foods and to seize foods 
with excessive residues if they move in 
interstate commerce. 


Hitchner reported that to be assured 
the proposed legislation would fit into 
the existing pattern of controls over pes- 
ticides, the Association consulted ento- 
mologists, plant pathologists, chemists, 
Federal and State officials, and industry 
committees. He submitted a formal state- 
ment in support of the Bill and séme 
proposed amendments. In his summary 
statement to the Committee, he empha- 
sized five points covered by the Bill 
which he considered to be an improve- 
ment over present legislation. The five 
points are: 


1. It recognizes that the problems in- 
volved in the use of pesticides on food 
are vastly different from those involved 
in the use of intentional chemical addi- 
tives. Accordingly, the proposal sets up 
a separate section in the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act relating specific- 
ally to pesticides. 


2. It recognizes that the most appro- 
priate manner of improving present pes- 
ticide controls is by improving the toler- 
ance-setting procedure rather than along 
lines suggested in previous legislative 
proposals. The Bill requires the prompt 
setting of tolerances for pesticides de- 
signed for food use upon the petition of 
the interested person or upon the initia- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
cation and Welfare. Specific time limits 
for administrative action are prescribed. 
Costly and cumbersome public hearings 


are eliminated. The unrealistic require- 
ment of establishing necessity for use by 
formla proof is replaced by a procedure 
whereby the usefulness of a pesticide is 
certified by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


3. Provision is made for advisory 
committees composed of qualified experts 
to advise and consult with the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare in 
connection with tolerances. This avoids 
placing complete responsibility over high- 
ly technical questions of science in the 
province of one agency. The power of 
life and death over the development of 
new products by one Government agency, 
as now exists and has been previously 
proposed, is modified in H.R. 4277 by the 
introduction of the committee of quali- 
fied experts. 


4. It provides for a method of court 
review whereby the findings of the Sec- 
retary in connection with a tolerance 
would be evaluated by the Court instead 
of being the subject of the rubber stamp 
as is involved in numerous appeal pro- 
cedures. 


5. Provision is made for the toler- 
ances which may result from the 1950 
hearings; for exempting pesticides for 
which a tolerance is not necessary from 
the tolerance-setting procedure; for pro- 
tecting and encouraging research; and 
for coordinating the administration of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act with 
the existing controls over pesticides un- 
der the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act of 1947. 


TOMATO SAUCE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 13, announced an extension of time 
until December 31, 1953, for submitting 
views and comments on proposed stand- 
ards for grades of tomato sauce. 


The proposed standards were an- 
nounced by the Department on May 26, 
1953 and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of May 29. Quality of the product 
would be determined on the basis of 
scores for color, consistency, absence of 
defects, finish, and flavor. 


HENDERSON HEADS 
OSC EXPERIMENT STATION 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE—Five 
changes in top administrative positions 
at Oregon State college have been an- 
nounced for next year. 

Dr. R. W. Henderson has been placed 
in charge of the agricultural experiment 
station at Oregon State College follow- 
ing the retirement of R. S. Besse, asso- 
ciate director. Dr. Henderson and Robert 
M. Alexander, formerly assistants to the 
director, have been advanced to the posi- 
tions of assistant directors. 
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NATIONAL CAN ACQUIRES 
OHIO PLANT 


National Can Corporation has _ pur- 
chased the complete can manufacturing 
facilities of the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio in Cleveland, which includes can 
manufacturing and lithographing equip- 
ment. Robert S. Solinsky, National Can 
President, advises that the can manu- 
facturing equipment now operated at one 
of the Sohio plants in Cleveland will be 
used in the new plant and that National 
Can will supply can requirements to 
Standard Oil Company and its custom- 
ers. Transfer of the equipment will take 
several months, during which’ time 
Standard Oil will continue to operate 
these facilities. Other operations of 
Sohio will not be affected. National Can 
already has plants in Hamilton, Ohio, 
and a subsidiary, the Warren Metal 
Decorating Company at Warren, Ohio, 
as well as plants in New York, Balti- 
more and Chicago. 


LaCHOY APPOINTS MULDOON 


Edward M. Muldoon has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the LaChoy 
Food Products Division of Beatrice 
Foods Company, Archbold, Ohio, effec- 
tive July 1, succeeding French Jenkins, 
who has headed up the company for sev- 
eral years and who is relinquishing the 
administrative responsibilities because of 
illness. 


Mr. Muldoon was formerly with A & P 
Tea Company advancing from store 
manager to Divisional Sales Manager of 
the New England Division. He has since 
been affiliated with Lang & Company, 
Seattle manufacturers of food special- 
ties, and operators of a chain of whole- 
sale grocery firms in the Northwest. He 
was also with Reid Murdoch Company in 
Chicago and more recently Vice-Presi- 
dent of the two subsidiaries of Pennsyl- 
vania Refining Company in charge of 
sales of petroleum products to chain and 
independent grocers. 


MED-O-MILK 
STILL ON MARKET 


Formal announcement has been made 
that the filing of a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy by International Milk Proe- 
essors of Chicago does not mean that 
Med-O-Milk, the whole canned milk proc- 
essed by the James Dole Engineering Co. 
machine and the Martin Aseptic method 
will be off the market. A separate com- 
pany at Visalia, California under fran- 
chise also produced Med-O-Milk, distrib- 
uted by the Kelley-Clarke Co., brokers, 
and Wileman Bros. & Elliott, Inc., im- 
porters and exporters, San Francisco, 
California. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


BRITISH FOOD TRADE HONORS 
HAL JOHNSTON 


Following a trip to the British Isles, 
during the course of which he addressed 
the Canned Foods Sections of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of both London and 


Liverpool, Hal Johnston, President of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association and recently retired Vice- 


President of Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation, was the recipient of a beau- 


HAL W. JOHNSTON, President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


tiful tribute personally signed by many 
top ranking leaders in Great Britain’s 
canning industry. 

Taking the form of a handsome 
plaque, the testimonial serves as a mov- 
ing expression of appreciation for the 
good will which, through the years, has 
been built up with British users of the 
fine canned goods delivered by American 
producers, by the work of trade associa- 
tions such as the C.M.&S.A., and by Mr. 
Johnston’s own friendly contacts and un- 
stinting service. 

The wording of the tribute follows: 

“We, the undersigned, Members of the 
Canned Goods Trade Section of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, wish 
to record our great appreciation of the 
valuable services given to the Trade by 
Mr. Hal Johnston, during a period of 
over thirty years. His generous approach 
to matters of business and his willing- 
ness at all times to render services to 
members visiting his country have done 
much to further the cause of Anglo- 
American friendship. 

We hope that he will enjoy many 
happy years of retirement in the con- 
sciousness of most important work really 
well done.” 


TEXAS DATES 


Executive Secretary J. Overby Smith 
has announced that the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Texas Canners Association 
will be held at the Casa de Palmas Hotel, 
McAllen, Texas, October 26. 


WELLMAN PECK 
APPOINTS McKAY 


Tom McKay, for many years engaged 
in the production of foods in the Middle 
West and the Rocky Mountain area and 
mere recently in Northern California, 
has been appointed plant manager in 
charge of production for Wellman Peck 
& Cempany, Focd Manufacturing Divi- 
sien, in San Francisco. 


CLOSES HONOLULU OFFICE 


Hawaiian Fruit Packers, Ltd. has 
elesed its Honolulu office and is now con- 
cucting all of its business from its 
Kapaa Kauai office exclusively. 


WESTERN FROZEN FOOD 
CONVENTION 


The First Annual Western Regional 
Frezen Feod Convention is to be held in 
San Francisco, California, October 11-13, 
it has been announced by Paul Ciampi, 
president of the Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors Association of California. Conven- 
tion chairman will be Alvin Langfield, 
former president of the National Food 
Distributors Association, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


11th MILK CONTAINER UNIT 


A new fibre milk container manufac- 
turing unit is being installed by Ameri- 
can Can Company in its can-making 
plant at Stockton, California, the com- 
pany announced. 

The new Stockton unit and the milk 
container-making plant now under con- 
struction at Needham, Massachusetts, 
will bring to 11 the number of Canco 
fibre milk container manufacturing units 
throughout the country, the company 
said. The two new units are expected to 
begin operation next year, the company 
added. 


CALIFORNIANS ELECTED 


Kermit C. Jeffrey, of the C. & H. 
Sugar Co., San Francisco, California, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Northern California Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association, and 
John R. Doxey, of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, has been elected a 
director. 
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CONN.-MASS. FOOD BROKERS 
ASSN. FORMED 


Formation of a new broker’s associa- 
tion, the “Connecticut & Western Massa- 
chusetts Food Brokers Association”— 
was announced June 29. Henry Wittrup 
of Henry K. Wittrup & Company, is the 
first President of the group. Martin 
Zweil of Martin J. Zweil Company, was 
elected Vice-President; and Car] LaFleur 
of Carl LaFleur Company, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The firms of all three officers 
are located in Hartford, Connecticut. 


In the photo on this page, seated left 
to right: Joseph Horne (Director) of 
J. H. Horne Company, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; Thomas Margolis (Director) 
of William M. Rosen, Inc., New Haven; 
John Walton of John M. Walton Com- 
pany, Hartford; Carl LaFleur of Carl 
LaFleur Company, Hartford; Henry 
Wittrup of Henry K. Wittrup & Com- 
pany, Hartford; Martin Zweil of Martin 
J. Zweil Company, Hartford; William 
Frey (Director) of Frey Sales Company, 
West Hartford; C. T. Beauregard of C. 
T. Company, West Hartford. 


Standing left to right: Don Cammeron 
of Martin J. Zweil Company, Hartford; 
Charles Beard of Beard & McDonald 
Company, Hartford; Perley Grimes of 
Barclay, Brown & Jones, West Hartford; 
Max Gilmore of Arthur G. Curren Com- 
pany, Boston, Masachusetts; N. S. Stod- 
aard of Stoddard Sales Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; M. T. Dannreuther of 
M. T. Dannreuther, West Hartford; 
Lawrence Richards of J. F. Schmidt 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts; C. 
T. Russell (Director) of Morris Alper 
& Sons, Inc., Boston; William Frey, Jr. 
of Frey Sales Company, West Hartford; 
Bruce McDonald of Beard & McDonald 
Company, Hartford; Thomas Mullenex 
of Thomas Mullenex Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Also a member (but not pictured in 
this group) is Austin-Gosselin Sales 
Company of New Haven, Connecticut. 


Headquarters of the Association are 
located in Hartford. Mailing address 
P. O. Box 1171. 
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Members of new Food Brokers Group pose for photographer. 


STANGE NAMES MORSE 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Dr. Roy E. Morse has been appointed 
director of research for the William J. 
Stange Co., manufacturers of season- 
ings, food colors and anti-oxidants, the 
board of directors announced here this 
week, 


DR. R. E. MORSE 


Dr. Morse received his Ph.D. in Food 
Technology from thé University of Mas- 
sachusetts and Oregon State College. 
Prior to acepting his present position, he 
was director of research for Kingan Co., 
Indianapolis meat packers, and was pre- 
viously with Monsanto Chemical Co., 
and the Dromedary Division of Hills 
Brothers. 


In addition to being active in the Insti- 
tute of Food Technology, Dr. Morse is a 
member of American Chemical Society, 
Society of American Bacteriologists, So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Science, 
and American Institute of Management. 
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BOEHM NAMED HUNT 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


Robert L. Boehm has been ramed 
Hunt Foods District Divisional Sales 
Manager replacing S. Lee Miller, Jr. who 
recently resigned, it was announced this 
week by Hans Erlanger, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager. 


In his new position, Boehm will be in 
charge of Hunt Sales Districts in vari- 
ous sections of the United States. His 
office will be located at Hunt’s Executive 
and General Headquarters in Fullerton, 
California. For several years he has 
held executive positions with Hunt 
Foods, and prior to his current promo- 
tion, was Assistant to Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Hans Er- 
langer. 


S. Lee Miller, Jr., the former District 
Divisional Sales Manager, resigned in 
order to open his own export brokerage 
business. In addition to the appoint- 
ment of Robert Boehm as District Divi- 
sional Sales Manager, Mr. Erlanger also 
announced that William Van Natta, for- 
mer Drop Shipment Supervisor at Full- 
erton, would be in charge of the com- 
pany’s Goverment Sales office. 


WINORR MANAGER HONORED 


George W. Conelly, Manager, The 
Winorr Canning Co., Wauseon, Ohio was 
elected president of Ohio Exchange Clubs 
at its state convention at Russells Point, 
Ohio, June 14th. Mr. Conelly is also a 
director of the Ohio Canners’ Association. 


GETS LARGER PLANT 


Herman Sacks, president of Joyland 
Food Co-Op, announces that the organ- 
ization will move to a new and larger 
warehouse at Rockville Center, Long 
Island, about July 20. The new plant 
gives the company 52,000 sq. feet of 
warehouse space, against the 20,000 sq. 
ft. it had in its previous Brooklyn ware- 
house. Operations at the new plant will 
be completely mechanized, Mr. Sacks 
said. The company markets in Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, Queens, Nassau, and Suf- 
folk Counties. 


July 20, 1953 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


MAGNIFYING PROJECTOR 
CHECKS DOUBLE SEAMS 


The latest development in Continental 
Can Company’s new, scientific approach 
to quality control in can manufacture is 
a revolutionary can end double seam 
evaluation program which has been in- 
stalled in the 33 Continental can manu- 
facturing plants from coast-to-coast. The 
aim of the new evaluation program is 
to promote the advancement toward per- 
fect preservation of canned foods. 


At the heart of this seam evaluation 
program is the latest of Continental’s 
new scientific aids—a magnifying pro- 
jector, conceived by Continental and built 
by the Wilken-Anderson Company. This 
projector is used for measuring and in- 
specting can end seam structure. Replac- 
ing naked eye or magnifying glass in- 
spection, the projector now leaves no 
doubt about the accuracy of evaluation 
and the quality of can end double seams. 


In examining the can, a section of the 
end double seam is sawed out of the can 


’ and inserted into a vise on the side of 


the projector. When alignments are ad- 
justed, the magnified image of the end 
double seam is reflected onto the floor of 
the projector. This enlarged reflection 
image can be measured accurately with 
calipers and evaluated closely by the 
examiner through the viewing slot. 


In emphasizing the worth of this ap- 
paratus, Continental points out that to 


THE MAGNIFYING PROJECTOR used 


by Continental Can in its new double end 
seam evaluation program is shown here 
in operation, with a test can in the speci- 


men vise at the right. The light-shielding 


curtain covering the viewing chamber is 
drawn aside to show the magnified image 
of the double end seam cross section. 
The open slot at the top is the viewing 


_ point for the examiner, who measures the 
| image with calipers at the bottom. 
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the naked eye and end seam cross section 
measures approximately .125”, while in 
the projector it is blown up to 5.000”—a 
tremendous difference in judging the 
construction of end hook lengths, end 
hook buttings, overlaps and other fea- 
tures. The company is equally diligent 
in seeing that the double seam tightness 
and end hook juncture of their cans are 


- held to rigid standards. 


Eventually, Continental will expand 
the use of its magnifying projector to 
include examination of wear in end seam 
roll grooves, instruction of new mainte- 
nance and inspection personnel in the 
proper formation of double seams, and in 
other broader applications. 

Through its double seam evaluation 
program and new long-range quality 
control ideas, Continental hopes to re- 
duce human error to a minimum in high- 
speed can making operations. 


NEW GRAPE STEMMER 


NEW TYPE GRAPE STEMMER 


A grape stemmer employing a new 
recently been developed by Magnuson 
principle in stemming operations has 
Engineers, San Jose, California. 

The machine is primarily intended for 
removing stems from grapes which are 
either to be canned directly or in fruit 
cocktail. 


Similar to the company’s olive stem- 
mer, which was developed at the request 
of the Olive Industry, this new machine, 
says the designer, will maintain full 
stemming efficiency under full load oper- 
ating conditions and will handle over 2 
tons per hour with ease. 


Primary working parts of the grape 
stemmer consist of a series of rubber- 
covered rolls mounted on an inclined bed. 
Grapes are made to travel across the 
rolls by means of a quick-return recipro- 
cating motion of the bed. Stemming is 
accomplished by a gripping action of the 
rolls on the grape stems. As the bed of 
rolls moves forward and backward, the 
rolls reverse their direction making 
every roll valley an effective stemmer. 


By varying the inclination of the bed, 
the machine can be adjusted to operate 
with maximum speed and efficiency on 
any type of grape. 


HAMILTON OFFERS 
NEW SAMPLER 


To answer the demand for an efficient, 
accurate and sanitary method of remov- 
ing product samples from steam cooking 
kettles, the Hamilton Copper & Brass 
Works, division of Brighton Copper 
Works Ince., one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturers of cooking kettles, offers 
the Hamilton “Spoon Sampler”. The 
“Spoon Sampler” is furnished complete 
with all rubber gaskets and locknut 
ready to install by simply cutting a 2%” 
circle in the cylindrical section of vacu- 
um pan just above steam jacket. 

The Hamilton “Spoon Sampler” is 
made of machine polished stainless steel. 
No piping, no cocks, no cracks, no cor- 
ners to collect food residue. No valves 
to leak or plug. Accurate samples (1.17 
cubie inches) are taken direct from 
inside kettle. 

Prices and complete information on 
request to Company, Dept. 2, 820 State 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DENTED CAN STRAIGHTENER 


One of the latest developments in the 
canning industry, according to Leo Rok- 
each, is a device for straightening filled 
dented cans. The machine called “Can- 
Do” removes panel dents without damag- 
ing labels. It is adjustable to all can 
sizes and handles up to 15 cans per 
minute. 

Mr. Rokeach, formerly with I. Rok- 
each & Sons, Inc., New Jersey canners, 
has formed his own firm, Leo Rockeach 
Associates at 117 W. 46th Street, New 
York 17, to handle distribution of the 
new equipment. 


MAYHEW ISSUES 
COST ACCOUNTING MANUAL 


Wayne W. Mayhew & Company, 74 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, has issued a cost accounting 
manual for fruit and vegetable canners. 
The manual outlines the procedures de- 
veloped by the firm during the past sev- 
eral years in working with canners and 
canner groups, allocating costs to prod- 


ucts, can sizes, styles, and various 
grades. The manual sells for $10.00 a 
copy. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION — These are the 
critical days for growing crops. Weather 
conditions are mixed, not only nationally 
but locally. In the Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania area folks are beginning to 
develop a Texas drawl. This is the sixth 
consecutive week without a general rain. 
Pastures that looked so lush a few short 
weeks ago, are now as dry as a bone. 
Badly needed beans are being hurt bad- 
ly; corn is standing still and beginning 
to fire in many areas. Eastern Shore- 
men at last week-end seemed generally 
satisfied with the condition of tomatoes, 
but there are areas there that need rain 
also. And Central Maryland and Lower 
Pensylvania are parched. 

Out in Wisconsin where the early 
sweet pack was just winding up, and the 
late sweet pack starting, pea canners got 
a break in the weather last week-end, as 
cooler temperatures slowed the pack to 
a more reasonable pace. Western and 
Northwestern Wisconsin and Minnesota 
had a good, soaking rain on Sunday, the 
12th. Other areas, particularly Southern 
Wisconsin, can still use rain. Generally 
speaking, yields in Northern Wisconsin 
have been much better than in the South 
with estimates ranging all the way from 
60 percent of normal to 120 percent. 
Quality is reported excellent and another 
shortage of standards is in sight. Pres- 
ent estimates place the total Wisconsin 
pea pack at from 5 to 10 percent below 
last year. 

Out in the Northwest where canners 
are about half through their pea pack, 
blistering temperatures of over 100 de- 
grees are taking their toll. 


Corn and beans are looking good in 
Wisconsin. Indiana and parts of Illinois 
had a helpful rain the week-end of July 
5th, and is ready for more now. Condi- 
tior of Indiana tomatoes is normal or a 
litice better with acreage reported by 
the Association off 21 percent from last 
year and corn acreage off 10 percent. 
Early peas did well in Illinois but late 
peas suffered badly from excessive heat. 
The asparagus pack in Illinois is ex- 
pected to be about 25 percent above last 
year, when all returns are in. 


THE MARKET — Market conditions 
are mixed. Fruits, of course, remain ex- 
tremely strong. This week there are 
little or no offers of citrus juice except 
scattered offerings of grapefruit juice. 
Feature of the juice market was the in- 
crease in pineapple prices. Asparagus 
prices, too, were 1evised upwards, as was 
expected. Buyers are taking beans as 
fast as they become available. Peas are 
getting good call at reasonable prices, 
and corn is clearing up better than any- 
one expected. The Eastern Shore is not 
plunging into early, high priced toma- 
toes as is their custom. The green wrap 
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MARKET NEWS 


market is far too good. The Maine sar- 
dine run is still non-existent, and the 
salmon pack is not coming up to expec- 
tations. 


MUTUAL SUMS UP 
FLORIDA CITRUS SITUATION 


Florida Citrus Mutual, after analyz- 
ing existing facts and figures on how 
much citrus was put in cans this season, 
how much is still on hand and the rate 
at which it is being consumed, is con- 
vinced the Florida grower can look for- 
ward to a good 1953-54 season. 


This favorable outlook is particularly 
true of frozen concentrate. 


“Actually,” Mutual said, “it would be 
possible for frozen concentrate to be en- 
tirely used up even before we start mak- 
ing it again next season, based on what’s 
available and the rate of consumption. 
This isn’t likely to happen, however, as 
concentrators probably will increase their 
prices gradually and slow down the 
movement to stretch it into another pro- 
ducing year.” 


Mutual’s arithmetic on concentrate is 
simple. 


Florida started the 1952-53 season 
with national supplies of 8,200,000 gal- 
lons. It appears that Florida plants will 
make 46,600,000 gallons, for a total sup- 
ply of 54,800,000 gallons. 

Up to June 1, according to Florida 
Canners Association figures, 26,800,000 
gallons had moved out of Florida pro- 
ducer’s stocks, leaving 28,000,000 gallons 
on hand at that time. 

Market Research Corporation, which 
keeps tabs on consumption, says the pub- 
lic has been using concentrate at the 
rate of 900,000 galons a week since Jan- 
uaiy 1. At this same rate, the 28,000,- 
000 galons would last only until early in 
December, before any or very little new 
concentrate had been made. 


It is more likely that concentrators 
will figure on at least a small amount of 
their product being available when they 
reopen. Allowing only 4,000,000 gallons 
for this purpose, less than half what was 
on hand when the plants reopened last 
December, it would require use of only 
775,0C0 gallons a week from now until 
January 1 to consume the 24,000,000 gal- 
lons available. 


This is 125,000 gallons per week less 
than the current consumption indicated 
by Market Research Corporation’s sam- 
pling system of determining how much 
is being used. 

Mutual is convinced that some carry- 
over will be available and, for that rea- 
son, “the only possible way to have suf- 
ficient stocks to carry through until the 
new pack becomes available will be to 
advance the price to a level that will 
slow down movement.” 


What California will do on concentrate 
this summer is not certain, but that area 
is such a minor element that it is not 
expected to alter Florida’s position. 
Higher prices could mean more produc- 
tion than the 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 gal- 
lons California usually made out there. 


Mutual’s careful scrutiny of the can- 
ned citrus end of the business, as shown 
by Florida Canners Association figures, 
also results in a rosy tinged forecast. 

“The orange juice pack is 11.4 percent 
under last year,” the big cooperative 
points out, “but higher prices have 


caused a slightly lower movement than ° 


last season. Florida producers have 
1,500,000 cases less on hand than they 
had a year ago. 

“Despite an increase in the pack of 
grapefruit juice of almost 25 percent, 
there is 6.6 percent less on hand than a 
year ago. Movement has been almost 10 
percent greater. 


“The blended juice pack is down 7.40 


percent under last year, with movement 
about the same. Canners have only a 
little more than half as much of this 
product on hand, however, as they did 
a year ago. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Many Price Changes — Tomatoes Starting 
Slowly—Corn Routine—Formal Asparagus 
Openings Above Tentative—Pineapple Juice 
Price Rise—Citrus Offerings Light—Prepa- 
rations For Fruit Packing—Poor Sardine Run 
Not Reflected In Market—Hike In 
Japanese Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 16, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Price irregular- 
ity with a strengthening undertone is 
developing in many sections of the can- 
ned food market. Some packers estab- 
lished opening prices only to find that 
the grower basis advanced sharply after 
this had been worked out. As a result 
a price revision was made necessary. 
Others opened the season at price de- 
clines from a year ago and immediately 
there developed active sales competition. 

In fruits and fish there is a fairly ac- 
tive trade covering new packs and some 
fair commitments for nearby shipment 
have been placed. Vegetable packs ia 
some instances are not turning out as 
large as anticipated earlier in the season. 
This is especially true of peas and aspar- 


agus and there has also been some cut © 


in the snap bean prospect. Tomatoes are 
nearing maturity and the trade is wait- 


ing to see just what the final movement — 


will be. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Demand for fish is not up to early sea- 
son ideas. Salmon offerings are steadier. 
Maine sardines appear to be on their 
way out as a pack this year as a result 
of the absence of fish in the main proc- 
essing centers. Tuna runs on the West 
Coast are light. 


THE OUTLOOK—While there is con- 
siderable uncertainty as to just how 
various packs will turn out, especially 
vegetables, where there are now many 
complaints coming from important crop 
centers of excessive heat and lack of 
moisture, the feeling is that the demand 
for these new items will be equal to for- 
mer seasons. A few packs have opened 
at strong prices and buyer resistance is 
already apparent. However, on other 
packs where prices are in buyers’ range, 
there has been a fairly good trade re- 
sponse. The general markets are well 
balanced, however, for only in a few 
products is there any worthwhile carry- 
over. 


TOMATOES—Tri-State packing oper- 
ations are starting slowly. There are 
complaints however, of lack of rain and 
excessive heat. Meanwhile, small lots of 
standard 2s are priced at $1.20 for 1952 
packs, f.o.b. cannery. 

Midwest offerings, 1952 pack, include 
ls at $1.15 for standards, $1.30 for 


standard 2’s, 
2's. 


CORN—Moisture is needed in sections 
of the East, but in the mid-west im- 
provement is noted. important 
change occurred in the spot position, 
with the demand quite small. The trade, 
set for a substantial carryover, is get- 
ting a surprise in stock figures. For 
303s, fancy cream style golden, f.o.b. 
mid-west sellers asked $1.35 to $1.40 with 
extra standard from $1.25 to $1.30. 


$1.45 for extra standard 


MAINE SARDINES—Despite an ex- 
tremely small pack to date, with some 
estimates indicating that the total did 
not exceed 500,000 cases, as against al- 
most 1,500,000 cases to this time last 
year, the market does not appear to be 
excited. There are still consigned stocks 
throughout the country, and in some in- 
stances there is a little sales pressure. 
Canners were maintaining a level of 
$6.50, per case for keyless Maine, where 
there was any stock available, but re- 
sales have been made in the New York 
area at $6.32 per case for these goods. 
However late in the week the supply 
tightened and business was reported here 
at $6.57 per case, New York. 


Usually the California sardine packing 
season opens August 1, for the Monterey 
area and later in other sections. How- 


ever, there is no indication this year 
what plan will be followed. The packing 
failure last year and the move for con- 
servation, especially in commercial fish- 
ing operations accounts for this attitude. 


ASPARAGUS — A leading packer 
operating under nationally advertised 
and featured brands announced formal 
opening prices on their line toward the 
close of the week. The basis was above 
the tentative price schedule tssued some 
time ago. 

Cool weather and other adverse grow- 
ing conditions which held through most 
of the packing season in all production 
areas resulted in severe reductions of 
totals packed. Unsold stocks of several 
items are now available only in limited 
quantities. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE —A large Ha- 
Waiian packer anounced price advances 
averaging from 5 to 30 cents a dozen, 
which established a selling level of 65 
cents for buffet sizes, 87% cents for 
211s, $1.20 for 2s, $2.621% for 46 oz. and 
$5.50 for 10s, f.o.b. dock Honolulu. 
Strong citrus juice prices, advancing de- 
mand in all distributor outlets, and the 
smaller available stocks were factors 
acccunting largely for the market action. 


Ww Robins 


can supply almost any 


SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 
AND KEEP IT HANDY. ..YOU MAY 
NEED IT TOMORROW! 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you 


need “emergency” 
or phone your requirements . . 
immediately from warehouse stock. 


July 20, 


items and supplies. Wire 
. we'll ship 


1953 


HKRobins 


COMPANY, INC. 


i maintenance or operating 


item you may need... 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


‘ 


THE ROBINS LINE | 
INCLUDES: 


Pails and Pans « Belting | 
Screens « Pumps 
: Sanitary Tubing « Coils 
Fittings « Kettles 
Valves « Gauges 
Packing Hoists 
Conveyors « Stackers 
Baskets « Knives 
Sharpeners « Peelers 
Crates Bearings 
Conveyor Hardware 
Hose © Rubber Clothing 


Chain Drives 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS JUICES—No Packer offer- 
ings of orange or blended juice occurred. 
There was a firmer level noted for un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice, with the 
price established around $2.10 per dozen, 
f.o.b. cannery. On sweetened the mar- 
ket was unchanged at 95 cents for 2s and 
$2.05 for 46 oz., f.o.b. cannery. It was 
believed that the wide spread which 
exists between orange and grapefruit 
juice should cause an increase in grape- 
fruit juice sales. Supplies of natural 
grapefruit juice are very short. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Grower 
prices are expected to be established 
shortly on peaches and pears according 
to advices received from the California 
Cling Peach Growers Association and 
the California Canning Pear Associa- 
tion. Officials of the two associdtions 
have been in conference with the various 
packers and growers toward establish- 
ment of these levels. It was indicated 
that California pear packers will can a 
maximum 175,000 tons, compared with 
211,000 tons last year. 


The first run of California apricots 
proved to be quite satisfactory, accord- 
ing to some canner official statements. 
This was on Santa Clara Blenheims and 
while the percentage of the fruit ran to 
smaller sizes, it was much cleaner than 
expected. The color was excellent. The 
grower price has been established at 
$100.00 per ton, which is understood to 
be higher than most canners expected to 
pay. Actually the basis was the same as 
last year, only this season growers are 
to be allowed a discount of 10 percent on 
small fruit counting more than 14 per 
pound. 


A California canner opened on choice 
Elberta peaches at $2.85 per dozen for 
2\%s, f.o.b. shipping point. The schedule 
was well below that of a year ago. 


TUNA FISH—The Japanese Tuna 
Sales Co. announced a sharply higher 
shipment schedule for July-August. This 
means that the price basis f.o.b. ware- 
house New York will advance along with 
the move. The new schedule establishes 
a schedule here, ex-warehouse of $12.35 
per case for white meat in brine 48/7 
oz.; $22.40 for 48/13 oz. and $26.15 for 
12/66% oz. White meat in cottonseed 
oil will cost, ex-warehouse New York 
$15.95 for 48/7 oz., per case and in oil 
12/66% oz., the basis will be $33.65 per 
case. 

Summer packing operations in Japan 
have fallen far short of expectations. It 
was pointed out that the business is in- 
creasing in the shipment of frozen tuna 
to West Coast processors. These inter- 
ests are in need of this fish in view of 
the disappointing runs along the Cali- 
fornia and Northwest coasts of albacore 
and tuna. 

Meanwhile, no price changes were an- 
nounced in domestic packs. Offerings are 
limited and the demand quite good. Na- 
tionally advertised brand packers con- 
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tinue to ask around $16.00 per case for 
halves, solid pack white meat. An ex- 
tremely short item at the moment is 
Bonito, Peruvian pack. 


JAPANESE CRABMEAT — Latest 
estimates are that the production from 
the floating cannery now operating in 
Bristol Bay will total approximately 
40,000 cases. The goal was set at 50,000 
cases as the expedition got underway, a 
few months ago. However, the total to 
reach the American markets may drop 
sharply for there is understood to have 
been quite a brisk demand in Japan for 
home consumption of this canned fish. 
Stocks here are at the exhaustion point. 
For late August or early September 
shipment, sellers were asking $28.00 to 
$28.50 for passed “A” and $38.00 to 
$39.00 per case, halves, fancy ex-dock, 
New York. 


LOBSTER—Sales were noted deliv- 
ered here on halves, fancy Canadian at 
the high levels of the season from $10.25 
to $10.50 per dozen. The demand, de- 
spite the strength of the market remain 
good. There were only small offerings. 
Canadian fishermen continued to lift 
their prices as a result of the small catch 
noted in all areas. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Activity Increasing With Trend To- 
ward Sellers Market—Buying Beans Wher- 
ever Offered — Corn Disappearance Takes 
Buyers By Surprise — Another Shortage In 
Standard Peas Seen—Improvement In To- 
matoes And Products— Pineapple Juice 
Takes A Hike —R.S.P. Cherry Openings 
Above Last Year— Entire Fruit Picture 
Strong—Salmon Unsettled. | 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 16, 1953 


THE SITUATION — There was a 
noticeable upswing in trading activity 
the past week as the trade have been 
operating with a minimum inventory 
and now evidently feel they should get 
under cover on some of the major items 
that are showing signs of costing more 
money. Heavier interest in tomatoes, 
so obvious last week, was sustained this 
week not only in tomatoes but products 
as well. Action was fast and furious on 
new pack green beans as they became 
available and is expected to continue for 
some time as the pipe lines are empty. 
A flurry of buying on pineapple juice 
took place today as an announcement of 
higher prices by the largest factor in the 
industry reached Chicago. The balance 
of the industry is expected to take simi- 
lar action within the next day or two. 
Wisconsin peas also are finding ready 
buyers as it becomes more obvious each 
day that standards will be short plus the 


fact local canners are not doing too well 
with sweets. Citrus too continues on it’s 
merry way and the trade are now con- 
vinced prices will be firm to higher until 
the new pack is ready. New pack R.S.P. 
cherry prices, up considerably from last 
year, have been named and the trade are 
afraid this will be just one more item 
that will cost them more money than last 
year as crop prospects are not too good. 
The trend is toward a seller’s market 
with indications it will continue. 


GREEN BEANS — With the Ozarks 
out of business and discouraging reports 
from the East and Northwest, Chicago 
buyers have shown a complete willing- 
ness to step in an buy wherever beans 
are offered. Eastern cuts offered at $1.25 
to $1.30 for standard 2s with tens at 
$7.50 to $8.00 found a ready home in this 
market and shipments are now on the 
way. Fancy cut beans out of New York 
at $1.95 for 3 sieve in 303s and $10.00 
for tens found no resistance and sales 
have been heavy. Extra standards at 
$1.65 and $8.75 also sold readily with the 
trade interested only in how fast ship- 
ments might be made. Reports on Blue 
Lakes from the Northwest appear to be 
leading up to pro-rated deliveries and 
the trade here are not going to be happy 
as original commitments were far under 
actual needs. It’s the old story of mov- 
ing too slowly on a fast moving market. 


CORN—Buyers here are surprised to 
find how suddenly the situation has 
changed on corn as many Wisconsin can- 
ners are now completely sold out of both 
fancy cream style and whole kernel. In 
fact, the latter item is just about impos- 
sible to find in any size although the new 
pack is now only about thirty days away. 
It appears now the carryover will be a 
lot closer to 2 million cases rather than 
the anticipated 6 million so freely esti- 
mated some time ago. 


PEAS — Orders for new pack peas 
were more frequent this week as dis- 
tributors are somewhat concerned about 
their inability to find all the cheaper 
grades of peas that they will need. Rain 
is needed badly if the current sweet pack 
is not to fall down badly and estimates 
regarding the size of the pack are going 
down daily. Business is being consum- 
mated on the basis of $2.50 for fancy 1 
sieve Alaskas in 303 tins, $2.00 for 2 
sieve and $1.65 for 3 sieve. Standards 
are selling at $1.25 for 303s and $6.75 
for tens while extra standard threes are 
moving at $1.42% and $8.00 to $8.25. 


TOMATOES — Standards cannot be 
had now out of the Midwest at less than 
$1.30 for twos while tens cannot be 
found. Extra standard 2s are now more 
firmly held at $1.50 take it or leave it. 
Tomato juice is also growing shorter 
and fancy juice is held at a bottom of 
$2.25 with some canners at $2.35 to 
$2.40. Catsup and puree are also show- 
ing improvement and it appears the bot- 
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MARKET NEWS 
ll 
S tom has not only been reached but has CALIFORNI A M ARKET shipments rather heavier than usual for 
been passed. poo year. Prices on new 
il . ; pack, as they make their appearance, are 
> PINEAPPLE—One of the largest ad- cig leer a — at least at last season’s levels, or slightly 
t vertised brands of pineapple today an- Bean Prices "Sher. During the week there have been 
‘ nounced an increase on fancy juice  ,% ete . some advances, especially on pineapple 
vances In Pineapple Juice—Early Cock- 
n amounting to 30 cents a dozen on tens, cell Pack Planned—Gherter Agole Crop fx- juice. Apricot canning will soon be at 
t 12% cents on 46 oz., 7% cents on 2s and cateitiandiiieties Ditinne, Coats: Satin its peak in the coastal area, and opera- 
1. 5 cents on 211s. As the rest of the in- ° reeling sa tions have commenced on cling peaches 
t dustry is expected to follow suit, the . in a few plants. No agreement has been 
trade lost no time in covering ahead. By “Berkeley” reached, as yet, with cannery workers as 
Sales have been good and if California to wages for the season now under way 
iB fruit prices show an increase generally Berkeley, Calif., July 16, 1953 and this is causing uneasiness. ; 
i i 
further increases might [HE SITUATION—A steady busi- Canners operating in both California 
,- ; ness continues to be done on spot hold- and the Pacific Northwest note that can- 
s CHERRIES—Prices of $2.40 on new ings in both fruits and vegetables, with ning operations on Royal Anne cherries 
, pack water 2s and $12.00 on tens reached 
t this market from canners in the Michi- 
4 gan and Wisconsin areas. Buyers are not 
. too happy about the situation but with 
0 the pack just about ready to get under GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
way as this is written there is not much 
o that can be done. Prospects are uncer- 
at tain at the moment. No prices have been e 
” received here as yet on sweet cherries wll 
a from Michigan but they are expected 
on to be higher as canners report they will 
- have to pay about 3 cents a pound more GIVE you SATISFACTION 
- for cherries than they did last year. 
or 
WEST COAST FRUITS — Distribu- ‘ 
¢. tors here now find they cannot buy the Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
kind of pears they want in 2% tins and ‘ P . 
to _ they can’t find cocktail at all. Further- ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
AS more they are resigned to higher prices ‘ s 
n- on new pack pears as canners have lost machine sealing and shipment. = Our tech- 
th money for two years running and feel 
nical statf is at your service for improvement of 
S- won’t have to do so. Canners of black P “ 
an present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
y. at much higher prices and anticipate ” : 
“ little difficulty selling out at current for booklet on Sealing Corrugated Cases.’ 
an lists. Small unsold stocks of Elberta 
ti- peaches are higher with most factors 
now holding fancy 2%s at a bottom of CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
$3.50. Stocks of Cling peaches in inde- 
as pendent hands are at a minimum with SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
is- the trade waiting for developments from 
ut. the new pack. Unsold stocks of prune EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
er plums are also in better shape and those : 
in canners with goods still to sell are hold- 
ck ing fancy grade at $7.75 for tens, $2.25 
es for 2%s and $1.55 for 303s. The entire 
ny fruit picture looks much better. ROBERT GAIR €OM DANY ING 
m- a 8 
SALMON—Despite reports that all is 
not going too well with the current pack EAST SERSST* TORN 
15 = by spon ae have not been toe —_ Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
g has been evident par- ae 
ire on stein of Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
; Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
on consignment in various markets. For Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . HOLYOKE, MASS. 
be shipment prices appear to be holding Connecticut Corrugated Box Division. . PORTLAND, CONN. 
an _ fairly well at $27.00 for fancy tall reds Bogota Container Division. . . . . . BOGOTA,N. J. 
be with halves at $17.50. Medium reds are Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
re currently offered at $20.00 for talls and Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 
it, $11.00 for halves while pink halves are Teterboro Corrugated Box Division . . TETERBORO. N. J. 
ter quoted at $10.00 with little o thi Fibre Board Container Corp. . . MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
of ; Fibre Board Container Corp. RICHMOND, VA. 
to - offered in the way of talls. Chum talls y 
ah are down to $14.50 with halves at $8.50. 
ot The picture is one of uncertainty at the PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
moment, 
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in the latter area have about come to a 
close, with those on black cherries just 
getting under way. In California, oper- 
ations on this fruit are at an end. Work 
has been launched on some early vari- 
eties of cling peaches in the lower San 
Joaquin Valley, but peak operations will 
not be reached until well along in 
August. Bartlett pears are coming along 
nicely with good size and shape prom- 
ised. Olives are definitely a light crop. 


Asparagus—Formal opening prices on 
asparagus have been announced by one 
of the largest operators, these replacing 
the tentative lists brought out earlier. 
For green tipped and white of California 
pack these are: Early Garden blended 
No. 303, $3.00; Giant, No. 2, $4.00 and 
Colossal, $4.00. Early Garden blended 
tips in picnic size are quoted at $2.55, 
Colossal tips at $2.60 and Salad Points 
at $2.75. All-green asparagus is quoted 
at $3.50 for blended in No. 303, $3.10 for 
blended tips in picnic, and $3.25 for 
picnic all green salad points. 


BEANS — Opening prices on Blue 
Lake stringless beans have been an- 
nounced by a leading California canner, 
as follows: Whole beans, fancy 1-sieve, 
No. 303, $2.40, and fancy 2-sieve, 
$2.22%. Fancy 1-sieve whole, No. 10, 
$13.00; fancy 2-sieve, No. 10, $12.40, and 


fancy 3-sieve, $11.75. Sliced beans, 
French style, fancy 2-sieve, $2.22%; 
fancy 3-sieve, $2.10, fancy 4-sieve, 


$1.97%%, for No. 303. Quotations on No. 
10s are $12.40, $11.75 and $11.10 for 
2-sieve, 3-sieve and 4-sieve respectively. 
In cut beans the list includes fancy 
2-sieve, 14%2-in. cuts, $2.05, for No. 303s; 
fancy 3-sieve, $1.97142; fancy 4-sieve 
$1.82%; choice 4-sieve, $1.77%%; extra 
standard 5-sieve, $1.55; standard 5-sieve, 
$1.52%, and standard 6-sieve, $1.40. 
Condition of the California crop has im- 
proved materially of late, owing to 
warmer weather. 


PEAS—Some prices on extra standard 
peas of Pacific Coast pack have made an 
appearance and business is being booked 
at $1.30 a dozen on 4/5/6 sieve in No. 
303 and $1.27 for 5/6 sieve. Prices on 
standard peas are to be announced later. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—Two of the 
largest operators in the pineapple field 
have come out with advances in pine- 
apple juice, with 46-0z. showing an ad- 
vance of 12% cents a dozen, No. 2, 7% 
cents; No. 211, 5 cents; buffet, 5 cents 
and No. 10, 30 cents. Buyers are per- 
mitted to place one order at the former 
lists. Canning operations are becoming 
quite heavy, but it will be several weeks 
before they reach their peak. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is in very 
limited supply in first hands and canners 
are making plans to commence work on 
this item as early as possible. Quite a 
few orders for new pack have _ been 
placed, subject to approval of price, with 
the understanding that early deliveries 
will be made. Spot sales, when made, 
are largely at $2.25 for No. 303, $3.45 or 
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Modern Cannery in Australia 


Available as 3-way opportunity for 
American Food Processors 


Policy change by parent corporation, concentrat- 
ing on distribution, makes efficient cannery avail- 
able on advantageous terms. 

1. For outright purchase. 2. For joint owner- 
ship with present management, experienced in Aus- 
tralian market. 3. For production of American 
brands on license. 

Depreciated Book Value $1,717,797. 1952 Pro- 
fit, before taxes $143,530, operating at less than 
half capacity. 

Abundant supplies. Favorable labor position. 
Low-cost transport. For full details, 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE 
COMMISSIONER 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


$3.50 for No. 2% and $12.75 for No, 10 
fancy. 

SALMON — With sixty-five canneries 
in operation in Alaska, the salmon pack 
for the season to July 4 amounted to 
538,602 cases. This is well below that 
of last year to a corresponding date, but 
is larger than the packs at correspond- 
ing dates in 1949, 1950 and 1951. Cop- 
per River sockeye talls of new pack are 
offered at $27.00 and halves at $17.50, 
with chinook halves at $16.50, but sales 
are quite small. The British Columbia 
salmon pack is consistently running well 
behind that of a year ago. For example, 
the output for the week ended June 27 
was but 10,990 cases, or less than one- 
half that of a year earlier. 


PMA’s ANSWER 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ments constitute a workable program 
which can be carried out to the mutual 
benefit of the industry, the public and 
the Government. We plan to folow the 
letter and intent of the agreement as 
closely as possible and will, of course, 
make any necessary modifications if un- 
anticipated difficulties should arise. 

I want to re-emphasize a few major 
points. This agreement was entered into 
with Food and Drug in order to enable 
us to do a better job for the industry. 
Each agency has its independent func- 
tions to perform and the agreement will 
not result in our inspection service be- 
coming an informing or policing arm of 
Food and Drug. Finally, I hold no brief 
for the viewpoint that we should try to 
ignore the activities of the Food and 
Drug Administration in conducting our 
inspection service. The only practical 
viewpoint is that we can be of greatest 
service to the industry if each of us un- 
derstands the purpose and objectives of 
the other agency. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning 
during May totaled 14,722,00 lbs. com- 
pared with 11,727,000 lbs. in May last 
year and the 1947-51 average for the 
menth of 11,968,000 lbs. The quantity 
canned during the first 5 months of this 
year totaled 79,071,000 lbs. compared 
with 69,920,000 lbs. a year ago—an in- 
crease of 13 percent, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 29-AUGUST 7, 1953— NEW 
YORK CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
16th Annual Mold Count School, Jordan 
Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 

AUGUST 4, 1953— NEW YORK CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind, 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953—(TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, Pa. 
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